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In making an inventory at the close of 
our recent Introductory Distribution, 


clopwdic Dictionary (in cloth, half 
Russia, and full sheep only) of which 
the bindings are slightly rubbed—not 
enough to impair their real value, but 
sufficient to prevent their shipment as 
perfect stock at our regular prices of $42 
to $70aset. There being only a limited 
number of these sets we shall not go to 
the trouble of rebinding them, but have 
decided to letthem goon easy payments 
of $1 down and $1 per month until! paid 
for—a little more than half our ve 
low Tepe ge price. BY PROMP 
ACTION NOW, therefore, a number of 
ambitious and deserving readers, who 
desire an up-to-date reference library, 
may secure these special sets at about 
cost of muking. 


WHILE THEY LAST 


They are yours for a lifetime this 
easy way: 


$ 1 Down and 
$1 a Month. 


WE GUARANTEE 


that these volumes,except forslight rubs 
or abrasions on the bindings, are precise- 

y the same as those sold at full prices; 
yet wecannot offerthem as perfect stock 
and our loss shail be your gain. Thisis 


Positively the Greatest Bargain ever 
offered in a strictly high-class stand- 
ard publication. It can never be 
duplicated under any circumstances 
whatsoever. For those persons who 
are trying to “get along” with older 
and inferior reference works, this is 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOP-EDIC DICTIONARY IS. | 


It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many as 
the “unabridged ”’—giving the history, derivation, spelling, 
pronunciation, and varied meanings of each oe English word. ltis 
now accepted as AN UNQUESTIONED AUTHORITY wherever the English 


se is spoken. 

itis one of the best of all Encyclopedias, because PRACTI- 
CALLY USEFUL, as well as the Jatest and most scholarly. 50,000 encyclo- 
peedic subjects; the Britannica has about 27,000. JUST THINK Of IT! The 
whole range of human knowledge condensed for your INSTANT USE by 
such world-famous scientists as Huxley, Proctor and a hundred other 
educators of hardly less renown! Itis a TIME SAVER for busy men; a 
COLLEGE EDUCATION for plodding students; a BRAIN DEVELOPER 
for ambitious mechanics; an inexhaustible treasure-house of information 
for each member of every family. It easily takes the place of any half- 
dozen other reference books that could be named. Itis truly a FAMILY 


NECESSITY. 
It ie an ornament teany library; beautifully printed and sub- 
stantially bound; aa ee volumes, profusely illustrated. COSTING 
HAN $750,000 PRODUCE, ard never before offered (except 


Enzlish language of to-d 


MORE 
during our recent introductory sale) for less than $42 to $70 a set. 


‘Tt forms in itself a libr 


Bring or send $1 to the News- 


How to Secure This Great Bargain srssns sisi 


oth, be forwarded. 


only $1. In sending your first payment please designate the style of binding you desire, and indicate 
-how you wish the volumes sent, as the charges for delivery must be any by the purchaser. We recom- 
mend the half-Russia binding; it ishandsome, durable, and will t a lifetime. The limited stock 
at our disposal cannot last long. To protect ourselves against book dealers, etc., we must decline to 
send more than 2 sets to any one party, and in every case we must me ny aaa we by om and address 
of cach person receivingaset. We have coy three styles of binding in this lot—cloth, half-Russia, and 
full shee;—about an equal quantity of each. Order at once, to make sure The absolute confi- 
dence of the Syndicate that the work will be thoroughly appreciated, hig valued, and cheerfully paid 
for, is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the su ption price of which is from 
$42 to $70, on an advance payment of only $1, We refer to any newspaper, 


The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c, additional per month. 
The Full Sheep Binding will be supplied for &0c. additional per month. 


The balance is to be paid at rate of $1 monthly for one year. The first payment for either binding is 


address WESTERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 277-285 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


a really wonderful opportunity. 


WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. 


“ Not only are more words definedin this New Dictionary than in 
other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.”—Chicago 


“A gtandard reference book, treating eve 
research in a masterly manner .'’—Philadelphia Press 


“ Without doubt the only Dictionary which gives all the wordsin the 
ay.”—Ohicago Herald. 


for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic 
ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student or apprentice just 
making a beginning.’ —Scientific American, N. Y. 


‘At the very head of all contemporary publications of its kind, and 
firmly established as one of the few great reference books of the world.”""— 
Christian Herald, N. Y. 


‘‘The most comprehensive thing of its kind yet accomplished, surpassing 
- its nearest competitor by 25,000 words.”—The Interior, Chicago. 
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ft ioe unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal eiements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion, to foster and encourage © 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and tne higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Soctettes. 


Editorial. 


Some say that*ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth ts celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, ‘no spirit dare stir abroad, 
The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 


So hallow’d and so gracious ts the time. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
> -wo- —e 


A pretty little book and a noble thought is that which 
Mr. and Mrs. Gannett have prepared for the Christmas 
sale of the Rochester, N. Y., church. A couple of hun- 
dred more than were needed for home use have been 


published and can be obtained by mail for twenty cents . 


each. It is entitled “The Little Child at the Breakfast 
Table.” It consists of simple quotations, chiefly poeti- 
cal, that come within the range of the child’s intelli- 
gence and appreciation, and is a child’s supplement to 
“Daily Strength,” a book already known to our readers 
and with the circulation of which this paper has had 
much to do. The printing is exquisite, the poetry, 
though simple, is beautiful. 


We are glad to note that Mr. Mangasarian’s eye- 
sight is so far recovered that there is prospect of his 
being able to resume work. But in order to lighten 
his task as much as possible it has become necessary 
for him to change his field of labor. He appeared for 
the first time this season before his people in this city 
last Sunday, and next Sunday he is to give his “Last 
Words” and is to take up the work in Brooklyn at an 
early date, and the important work in Chicago is to be 

resumed by Mr. Salter, who is to begin his labors the 
first of February. Mr. Salter will be welcomed back, 
not only by the members of the Ethical Society, who 
had learned to love him, but by the whole city, that 
had learned to recognize in him an earnest seeker after 


truth, a fearless defender of the right, a living witness to 
the apostolic power of an earnest soul. THE New 
Unity presents its sympathy to the city of Philadelphia, 
which is to lose a tireless citizen. On behalf of the 
West we extend to Mr. Mangasarian a regretful good- 
bye, and to Mr. Salter a cordial welcome. 


>-2. oa 

We hope our readers will read with their consciences 
as well as with their hearts and minds the editorial of 
Mr. Powell’s concerning the next thing to do for the 
Congress. Surely the “Powell Church” is a large one 
if it consists only of those who have found help, strength 
and light in his “Heredity from God.” Everywhere 
there are indications of a growing interest and an in- 
evitable work. It ought to be an easy business, even 
in these hard times, to find one hundred life members 
at $25 each, in view of the great opportunity of the 
Congress. What better use of Christmas money, 
what nobler present to give to child or father than a 
life membership in the organization that seeks to sanc- 
tify in the bonds of peace and good-will the souls of 


men who are to work in and for the “great law and life 
of love?” ae 


An “old subscriber” from Michigan writes to the 


editor of this paper as follows: 

“After reading your protest in Tok New Unity of No- 
vember 19 against the use of birds for millinery, I deter- 
mined to try what could be done through women’s clubs to 
inake the practice unpopular, I have secured the adoption 


ot, a resolution in our club that no member will purchase a 


bird or a part of one for the purpose of wearing the same on 


her hat. I am going to see what can be done in extending 
the work among other clubs.” 


If anything can be done in America to check this 
horrid barbarism of our modern civilization, our corre- 
spondent has struck upon the right solution, for the 
women’s clubs throughout the country are the centers 
both of social and intellectual power among women. 
At these clubs and not in the churches do they most 
freely and adequately express themselves. But for 
once and for almost the first time in our life we are in- 
clined to take a gloomy view of a subject. It is im- 
possible for the eye once made sensitive to this atrocity 
to have rest or relief in church or theater or street car. 
Sunday and week day there are continuous sugges- 
tions of death cries of parent birds and starvation agon- 
ies of birdlings, and these suggestions are worn not 
by the uncultivated and the unthinking, but by the 
conscious guardians of culture, those who have ac- 
cepted reform as a vocation and who make civic im- 
provement their business. Look upon an audience of 
well-dressed women in these days. It is like looking 
upon a great flock of impaled birds, as if a tropic. jun- 
ele had been rounded up and all the beautiful feathered 
inmates within the territory had been impaled alive and 
skewered upon the heads of the women. Can the wo- 
men’s clubs do anything? In the name of the birds, 
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God’s songsters, man’s friends, the animate flowers of 
nature, we pass on the petition to this last court of ap- 
peal. What will the women’s clubs do about it? © 


A Congress Symposium. 


(CONTINUED FROM ISSUE OF DEC. 3.) 


Puitie S. Moxom, MINISTER CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. : 


With reference to the Congress I should like to say 
that I was greatly pleased with its spirit, and I will 
say to you what I have said to others since my return, 
that I found there a catholicity of temper and a breadth 


' of sympathy that were refreshing and highly encour- 


aging. Especially was I impressed by the emphasis 
which was put upon the work for the salvation of men. 
It was a noble meeting, and I not only hope, but also 
anticipate that it was a prelude to larger work in the 
near future. We begin to realize that it is possible for 
men of all varieties of thedlogical belief to come to- 
gether in the unity of the spirit‘and labor for the great 
end of the spiritual advancement of mankind. 


W. C. Gorpon, MINISTER CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


MICHIGAN City, IND.: 


The Indianapolis Congress was the first one that I 
have attended. I went as a listener and an observer 
as well as a participant. 1 was at first somewhat dis- 
appointed in what seemed to me to be almost a sec- 
tarian construction put upon the word “liberal” by 
some who shared the deliberation. This, however, be- 
came less and less prominent as the meeting continued, 
until it was almost entirely eliminated. I hail with de- 
light the spirit of fraternity, freedom and progress 
which throbbed in the noblest utterances of the Con- 
eress, It was to me an impressive prophecy of the 
divinest things which await us in the future. 


Epwin D. MEap, Epiroror Vew England Magazine: 


I am glad that I went to the Indianapolis Con- 
gress. ‘Lhe whole spirit of it was fine and noble, and 
1 gained new confidence in the idea which you are 
seeking to realize. Much of the talk about religious 
“unity” has always seemed to me abstract and tire- 
some and much of the effort for such unity misdirected. 
I liked the thought of one of our Jewish rabbis here, 
who commended the example of the varied trees of the 
forest, with their roots in a common soil and their high 
branches mingling in the sun and air of heaven, but 
each with a good, definite trunk of its own, Let honest 
men respect their honest differences, talk less about 
unity, actually unite themselves in great common pur- 
poses and unity of the best kind will realize itself in 
them and take them by surprise some day. ‘There are 
many men of many minds, as there are many trees of 
many kinds. Men of conviction will organize in many 
forms. Iam glad of it. I should be sorry if they all 
thought as I do, as I should be sorry if all trees were 
apple trees. I am glad of the infinite variety in 
thought, in religion and politics and everything else, in 
the men who find their way up to my eyrie here on 
Beacon Hill. All that I ask is sincerity, vitality, good 
fellowship and the forward look. If the Liberal Re- 
ligious Congress can get together year by year men 
and women with these qualities, all respecting each 
other and none seeking to impose his special notions 
on others, to take counsel together upon the large 
things which make for a better religious and social life 
in America, it can make itself the means of inspiring and 
strengthening all of our rational forces. JI remember 
that Francis Abbot, at one of the first meetings of the 
Free Religious Association, thirty years ago, expressed 
the hope that that movement would prove the means 
of uniting men of various beliefs more efficiently in 
efforts whose result should be “to hallow American 
civilization by a profounder consciousness of the 
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divine.” I do not believe that the Free Religious As. 
sociation ever did that to any extent. It did do much 
to rid religion in America of superstition, and it jg 
entitled to gratitude for that. But it did not do the 
greater work. Can the Liberal Religious Congress 
make itself an efficient agency for that constructive 
hallowimng work? Can it make the rational, progres- 
sive men and women of America more religious, more 
devoted, more idealistic and more afire, more pro- 
foundly conscious of the Divine and more in earnest to 
make this American republic the republic of God? | 
believe that it can do much. I will help you in every 
way that I can, and I am sure that you will have the 
warmest support of Col. Higginson and Mrs. Cheney 
and every leader of the Free Religious Association. 

FRoM PAUL FROTHINGHAM, SECRETARY OF THE FREE 

RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION: | 


Perhaps the most significant and encouraging feature 
in the recent Congress of Liberal Religious Societies 
at Indianapolis was the spirit of earnest, positive, pro- 
gressive, constructive faith that was displayed. — 

There was nothing particularly new or inspiring in 
seeing people of different denominations and even of 
varying faiths sitting together on the same platform 


and listening courteously to each other’s ideas. This 


picture of a spiritual peace society was long ago made 
familiar by the Free Religious Association. 

Too often, however, when professedly “liberal” peo- 
ple get together they unconsciously declare their il- 
liberality and narrowness. They criticise and hold up 
to ridicule the beliefs they have disCarded. They feel 
that they justify themselves by laying emphasis on the 
things which no longer are believed. Even Unitarians 
are by far too prone to paint their own virtues against 
the background of what they consider the errors of the 
orthodox. 


The Liberal Congress was wholly free from this nar-. 


row and negative tendency. The chord of.a rational 
and cumulative faith was struck again andagain. ‘The 
general impression left by the meetings was that Reli- 
gion, fundamentally considered, is a natural and neces- 
sary blossom of the human soul, and that when this 
truth is perceived all superficial differences tend to 
pass from thought and leave us what we really are— 
fellow believers, fellow seekers after truth. Too many 
such congresses cannot be held. Their influence is 
erandly and deeply helpful. 


»-2-—!# 


After the Congress; What Next? 


EK. P. POWELL, CLINTON, N. Y. 


Before the Congress we let Mr. Jones do most of the 
work. It is our turn now. We simply cannot afford to 
kill him off; nor let him kill himself—not yet. His brain 
devised this crystallization of the Parliament of Religions— 
or rather this putting into perpetual practice what was a 
curious, grand, liberal (money-making), mellowing, beauti- 


fying feature of the great centennial. This was how it 


was. He came to some of us who had projected and accom- 
plished a Congress of Evolution and said, “‘We want your 
help.” We held a small conclave for consideration. A 
series of congresses had been projected to discuss more 
particularly the results of scientific research as bearing 
on religion. A similar meeting had already been held by 
some of the liberal ministers in the interest of the same 
cause and Mr. Jones came as their spokesman. The 
final agreement was that if the movement represented 
by Mr. Jones would get into practical shape before we 
had our next Congress in the field we would join with 
them—otherwise they would join us. He was first to perfect 
arrangements and called for delegates to assemble at Dr. 
Hirsch’s synagogue in 1894. We were in honor bound to c0- 
operate. The third Congress shows such a steady growth, 
such a widening of purpose, such a clearing of incidental 


errors that those more specifically desirous of seeing the 


evolution philosophy taught as the basis of theology may 


a 
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pe thoroughly satisfied. The Congress is fairly committeed 
not only to a unity of religion but to a unity of science and 
religion—that is to a readjustment of theology from the 
basis of ancient knowledge to a basis of the knowledge 


of the present day. This year we heard manly words,, 


struck out straight from the shoulder, by President Jordan 
of Leland Stanford University; and next year we hope to 
hear from such men as Dolbear, Janes, Fiske, Jordan, 
Schurman, Cope, Shaler, in America; with papers from 
Ribot and Spencer and others from abroad. The Parlia- 
ment at Nashville should continue for a full week. 

The recent meeting presented the full spirit of the best 
ideas and efforts of this end of the 19th century. It 
was stronger, if not broader and fuller, than its predeces- 
sors. The spirit of fellowship was complete. There was 
an entire absence of any propagandist spirit, or pur- 
posiveness looking toward a new sect. The aim is solely 
to help remove the causes of suspicion and unbrother- 
liness between all who belong to the God family. — 

So far the work of organizing and raising funds has 
fallen on Mr. Jones. This we must not permit to be the 
ease hereafter. We shall want three thousand dollars a 
year. One thousand for general expenses of the Confer- 
ence; one thousand for Unrry; and one thousand for per- 
manent fund. This the board has voted; but it has not 
given us the combination to the lock of the safe where 
the money is kept. Pastors will be expected to place this 
need before their churches. Bless my soul! how I wish I 
were a pastor for just long enough to raise my (our) quota. 
Now it occurs to me that maybe I have a church. Some- 
where there are at least ten thousand readers of one or 
other of my books. Some of them are poor, some are rich. 
Many have thanked me in loving words. Now I propose 
that we organize a Powell’s Church for a special occasion; 
and that this church of ours, seattered over the hills of 
the East and the prairies of the West raise one thousand 
dollars of the needed money. Will you do it? I hereby 
become a life member; and pledge my check for $25 to the 
care of the treasurer, L. W. Fox. Have we twenty more 
able to do it? Then have we one hundred able to send 
ten dollars a year? The fact is, we have gone so far now 


we cannot back out, and do not wish to. Next year will 


be a revelation. a ee 
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A Fore Word Concerning Christmas. 


No more significant evidence of the commercial 
character of the time and place in which we live could 
be offered than the fact that our business houses have 
been preparing for the Christmas trade for months, 
while our churches postpone the strain as long as pos- 
sible. The evergreen is already in place at the marts 
of trade, shop windows are presenting holiday attrac- 
tiveness, while the moral and spiritual significance, the 
soul preparation for the season, is as yet scarcely 
thought of. Even in our homes among the children 
and the women Christmas presents itself, we fear, 
chiefly as a gift-giving and gift-taking perplexity, at 
least up to the present time. “How much money will 
we have to spend for Christmas gifts,” and “what in the 
world can we get for those who already have a sur- 
leit of everything we can think of?” From grand- 


father to grandchild what a perplexity this is. The 


former has all the slippers, dressing gowns, individual 
coffee cups and canes he can possibly use and more 
good books than he ever will read. The latter is al- 
ready overwhelmed with toys of every description and 
of picture books and story books he has grown fastidi- 
Ous and blasé, : 

To somewhat ameliorate this commercialism, to 
somewhat alleviate the perplexities of the Christmas 
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shopping, and to elevate the significance of the Christ- 
mas goodwill, the higher ministrations of the season 
and the deeper interpretations of its message and its 
mission should early engage our thought. The 
Christian centuries inherited this oreat 
sun festival from their fore-elders of Rome, Greece, 
Egypt and their antecedents. Into the great 
saturnalia, the joyous sun festival of antiquity, a grate- 
ful people have projected the angel song of “peace on 
earth and good-will to men,” and with high indifference 
to records, dates and external facts, the story of the 
nativity, the birth songs and legends of the humble 
Nazarene have been grafted upon this world-wide and 
ancient festival. So successful has Christendom been 
in appropriating this great festival that for the most part 
this cosmic and human root is forgotten. It has fallen 
away or has been absorbed, and there remains only the 
personal root, the historic tradition, the spiritual po- 
tency of Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ from heaven. 
The incarnate God alone remains as the adequate and 
for the most part only explanation of the great festival 
of good-will in the minds of the multitude. 


This festival, under the new name, is a great poem 
thrown out of the poetical heart of the greatest: of 
poets, the corporate heart of humanity. Greater than 
the matchless Shakespeare, greater than the deathless 
author of Job, and greater than the bards of the elder 
world or all of the singers of the later day, is the great 
humanity which produced Shakespeare and his poetry, 
all the bards as well as their rhythmic numbers. So of 
course this is the season of song, this is the time for poe- 
try and he who would understand the Christmas 
poem must rise on the wings of reflection and earnest 
thought into the realms of highest poetry. If we 


would understand and appreciate the coming glad sea- 


son, indeed, probe the noisy and expansive shell into 
the spirit where alone the gladness lurks, we must 
awaken the poet that lies dormant in our souls. In 


‘ order’ to understand the best of the Christmas festivi- 


ties we must lift it above the infantile levels into which 
ithassunk. Child-like, our hearts and spirits and min- 
istrations should be, but not childish. Christmas 
should not sink into a kindergarten festival, to meet 
the intelligence of smallest children only it is not ade- 
quately celebrated with kindergarten stories or forms. 
It is more important to affect the father and mother 
than the child at Christmas time, because if the former 
is affected the latter will be. Children should be awed 
into the joy, silenced into the reverences and swayed by 
the potences that become the Christmas time. If we 
would duly impress our children with the story of the 
Christ-child, let it be placed as the great Church of 
Rome places it, at the heart of the church service, rim 
it with a halo of dignity, let the spirit of eighteen cen- 
turies accentuate its majesty. | 


Irreverent and unprofitable is sentimentalism at 
any time, and mere sentimentality never brings the 
high sanction of religion and is unworthy the thought 
of the Christ-child. If there is any season of the year 
when formality and flippancy, conventionality and pre- 
tension should be shamed out of countenance and out 
of existence, it should be in the season dedicated to 
childhood and baptized, aye, christened with the spirit of 
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the messiah of Jewish and Christian thought. Let us 
be extravagant, pretentious, artificial, unreal never, 
but least of all at Christmas time. | 
Lastly, let us strive to measure at its maximum this 
totality of civilization and progress which is connoted 
in popular speech by the terms “Christianity” and 
“Christendom.” This mighty tree has more than one 
root. Its leaves, which are for the healing of the na- 


tions, have drawn nourishment from many sources... 


Moses and Socrates, Persia and Rome, as well as Jesus 
and Palestine, have brought their contributions. The 
angels’ song of “Peace on earth and good-will to men,” 
tingled in the midnight air of India five centuries before 
the shepherds of Palestine saw the light, when Maya, 
the fair queen of the prince of the Sakyas, gave birth 
to the gentle Gautama, who became the enlightened, the 
Buddha, loved as Jesus is loved by a host that outnum- 
bers Christendom. But because this is true, all the 
more we should rejoice in the great triumph. 

Mighty, momentous, majestic, let the spirit of our 
Christmas season be, for after all unthinkable dog- 
mas are eliminated, and selfish forms are cast aside, 
all the arrogance of creed and ritual held in abeyance 
by that reverence born out of deep thought and broad 
love, there still “sits in order serviceable” birght angels 
round this cradle-stable wherein was born the man- 
child glorious, who in his manhood represented the 
travail of the past and the hopes of the future, the in- 
spiration of Asia pouring itself through him into the 
realizations of Europe and America. 


Salt. 


I sat at table with a group of gentlemen who were 
lecturers at a school of horticulture, when one of them, 
speaking of a versatile friend of ours, said: The fellow 
could, I believe, talk wisely for an hour on a spoonful 
of salt.” ‘To be sure, but the teacher who got the great- 
est grip on the world that was ever secured by mortal 
man, preached on salt. And I believe Robert Collyer 
has a lecture on salt. I do not propose now to show 
that I can talk on salt, but shall use it to illustrate that 
which Father Faxton used to call salt—that is, season- 
ing of character. He used to say, “I like some flavor to 
aman. The world is always trying to get sameness. 
The church is at it, and society is at it, and parties are 
atit. Ithink we want more diversity.” A rarely good 
friend of mine said to me, “I wish Ingersoll were more 
conservative—less of a destructive.” I said, “I don’t. 
The only trouble is with those fellows who try to be 
like Ingersoll; just as there were a dozen ‘second 
Henry Beechers’ with only his cut of hair and slouch 
hat to secure the identity. Think of two George Wash- 
ingtons or ten; or of two Benjamin Franklins, or 
ten.” There are statesmen, of course, who could be 
repeated up to the million, and no one know it. “Break- 
ing up averages” was the answer given by a college 
president to a man who asked him what he was driving 
at. “Breaking up averages. I find the most difficulty 
with a mere effort after uniformity. These young men 
ought to be induced to think for themselves. The 
worse thing about your Latin and Greek curriculum is 
its tendency to create sameness. Perhaps a purely 
scientific course has some of the same mischief.” “But,” 
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was the reply, “you will have more difficulty in manag- 
ing these young fellows if they are encouraged to in- 
dependence and individuality, and to decide everyone 
for himself in matters intellectual and moral.” “No, 
sir,” said the president, “my difficulty is exactly that of 
all other college presidents, with the tendency to move 
in squads or in bulk. All the mischief and meanness 
that goes on is because most students do not think or 
decide for themselves. ‘They are led too easily. One 
goes, all follow. It is nearly as bad as with a flock of 
sheep. No! I am not afraid of individuals, but of 
masses and of uniformity.” 

It is the experience of pastors as well as college pres- 
idents that the people who have a definite character of 
their own make less trouble than the undefinable salt- 
less sort; and when it comes to aggressive forward 
movements it is easy to know why Jesus said to his 
chosen disciples, “Ye are the salt of the earth.” Salt 
is a peculiar element. It is found absolutely every- 
where. The spectroscope shows our earth and our air 
alike permeated with it. ‘The stars and sun are equally 
well salted. It is probable that without salt no part of 
the universe would be inhabitable. The professor 
burns a bit in his oxy-hydrogen flame and lo, on the 
spectrum a beautiful yellow band. When that is 
burned out he merely strokes the air with his knife and 
places it in the flame, when lo, the yellow band reap- 
pears. Theairissalted. Weareallina pickle to keep 
us. Morally, don’t lose your salt. Nine out of ten do. 
When a man is a little irascible with me, or annoying 
with his controversal whims, I am glad he has salt. 
His only mistake is putting too much salt where it is 
not needed. Let him use his force on those that need 
it. Blessed is diversity. More blessed is that love and 


unity that comes about by distinctness of character. 


“IT suppose your Congress calls together,” said an 
orthodox friend, “a queer lot of shoot-offs.” “Bless 
your heart,” I said, “you never saw so many barrels of 
salt in your life in convention; but then you never saw 
so much love and good-will. Each man has views 
of his own and ideas of his own, and he has a vim of his 
own. So have elm and hickory and oak and iron and 
walnut; but they make a more harmonious, munified, 
solidified, permanent structure than basswood and pop- 
lar.” And this I take it is the solution of the whole 
matter. We are coming to an age when we can be 
very happy to let others think, see, feel, act, according 
each to his own reason. What a grand world it will 
be when all are Jesus Christs—that greatest non-con- 
formist the world had ever seen. We emphasize too 
much the love of Christ. He had a deal of salt. 

moar, 
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It is an old and suggestive legend, or bit of real history, 
possibly the latter, that a Sir Knight and a Saracen in 
the crusading era met by chance and said their prayers 
together, in two tongues but in one spirit, and at once 


pledged each other to amity and refused thenceforth to 
draw their swords. Well might Christian and Moham- 
medan, meeting thus in this deeper unity, agree to clasp each 
other as brothers and to forget superficial hostilities. The 
oneness of prayer is the most essential accord permitted to 
man, and nothing should sunder the bond. Thus in thell 
spirituality will the sects of Christendom lose their bis 
otry and hatred and become beautifully and nobly one. 
Thus will the broken body of Christ, which is the church, | 
be restored, and the rent robe be made once more seamless. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


‘Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


A Message to the Churchless. 


sERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RE- 
LIGION IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH, INDIANAPOLIS, NOV. 
17, 1896, BY REV. PHILIP 8. MOXOM. 


“Tet us consider one another to provoke unto love and good 

works; not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together.’’— 
Hebrew X; 24; 25. 

We have heard much, during the last twenty years, of 
the “Unehurched Masses,’—the considerable number of 
people who are neglected by the church, and the smaller 
number of those who have been excluded by the church 
from its fellowship and its work. Here, of course, I use 
the word “church” in its somewhat vague but commonly 
recognized sense of all the churches of every denomina- 
tion. Many of the ordinary generalizations in which the 
term is used in this sense are defective, being false in 
particulars, while true in the main. For example, the 
church, as a whole, undoubtedly does neglect some portion 
of the population in this country, while some churches 
neglect nobody within the reach of their influence and 
ministry; on the other hand, the church, as a whole, ex- 
eludes nobody, while some churches exclude individuals, 
if not classes, from their communion. 

In this matter of the attitude of the church toward the 
entire community, it is fair to say that there has been a 
noteworthy change in recent years. ‘Never, perhaps, in 
the histery of our country, has the church so diligently 
and so earnestly sought to minister to all the people as 
to-day, and never has there been so little ecclesiastical ex- 
clusiveness aS now. It is easy to be critical, and to the 
critically disposed mind it is easy to be cynical; but the 
truth is that, as a whole, the Christiam churches of 
America are more rigorous and various in their ministry, 
and more hospitable in their spirit, toward all classes of 
society than at any previous time, since the Puritans 
sailed to Massachusetts Bay. ' 

Creeds have broadened, and sympathies have broadened 
faster than creeds. Doctrinal tests of membership have 
been reduced and softened, on every hand, and in many 
cases have entirely disappeared. There are very few 
serious men and women to-day who cannot find a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere in some Christian church. It is still 
true, however, that some people are neglected, and, if we 


consider only certain churches, it is still true that some’ 


people are excluded. There is yet wide room for reform 
and expansion in the church as a whole if it would fulfill 
its entire mission to the people. 

But, it is my purpose, at the present time, to speak to 
a class of people who properly may be called, not the 
“unchurehed,” but the “churchless’—to those who are 
outside of all churches, not because they are neglected, nor 


because they are excluded, but because they exclude them- 


selves. Of these, some exclude themselves because they 
are in intellectual disagreement with the religious tenets 
of every Christian church with which they are acquainted, 
or they are out of sympathy with their ecclesiastical order 
and ritual. Others exclude themselves because they are 
ignorant of the interior conditions, and misunderstand the 
temper and aims of the church of to-day. Years ago they 
revolted from the church of their fathers, on account of 
changes in their own religious convictions, and, living 
apart from the church for a long time, they are unaware 
that a process of vital growth has been going on in its 
ministry, and unwittingly they ascribe to the church doc- 
trines and sentiments which have become obsolete. Some 
of these revolters, if they would make a practical investi- 
gation, would find that the church, which they misunder- 
stand, has long passed them in the path of progress. They, 
and not the church, are laggards and conservatives. Every 
progressive minister finds examples of this class in his own 
community. Often critics of the church would do well to 
acquaint themselves with contemporaneous facts, for the 
ferward movement of general Christian thought has left 
them in a position as ludicrous as it is mistaken. 

There are still others, who are self-excluded from the 
church, simply because they have no sympathy with re- 
ligion, or spiritual interests of any sort. Absorbed in 
luaterial pursuits or sensuous pleasures, many of them 
have sunk into spiritual paralysis, if, indeed, they have 
not reached the stage of spiritual atrophy. 

My message now is to men and women who think, who 
appreciate the immense moral significance of life, and 
who are susceptible and more or less responsive to spiritual 
influences. There is a large number (one at least in every 
community) of men and women, who believe in “a power, 
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not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” who cherish 
a moral ideal of life, who judge truth of character as well 
as of thought, and, who are capable both of receiving and 
of giving religious sympathy. With needs and capacities 
that should ally them religiously with their fellows, they 


are living more or less isolated lives, impoverished in ex- 


perience and shorn of a large part of their finest power 
through their failure to realize the necessity of the 
social religious life for the fulfillment of the individual 
religious life. 

These people are essentially religious because they 
cherish belief in righteousness and love for their fellow 
men. Whenever these elements exist in a man’s heart, 
though he may be agnostic or even atheistic in theory, he 
has in him the germs of religion—of faith in God, and of 
the aspiration for holiness; in a word, the instinct for 
worship and the capacity for spiritual service. It is a 
universal principle that “with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness.” 

Now, such people as I have described need the atmos- 
phere and ministry of religious association, that is, a 
church, for the development of their own highest life. No 
man can live alone. We may speculate as we please, 
we cannot avoid the truth wrought into our very constitu- 
tion, that we need one another. Every man finds himself 
at his best in his fellow. Thought, in order to attain its 


‘full growth, must feel the stimulating and corrective force 


ot other thought. The powers of the human personality 
find not only their sphere, but also their educative dis- 
cipline and much of their nutriment in the realm of com- 
panionship, human and divine. Such people need associa- 
tion also for the realization and fulfillment of their service 
to society. No man can work effectively alone. He can- 
not work at all for the good of men without some sym- 
pathetic contact with them. But he needs more than con- 
tact, he needs to multiply himself into the composite life 
of sympathetic co-workers; he must receive as well as 
give; he must receive in order that he may give. A man 
may fight as an Ishmaelite; he cannot, as an Ishmaelite 
effectively serve his kind. By self-isolation, he becomes an 
egotist, and egotism builds an impassable barrier between 
him and his fellow men. We best serve by losing self 
in the larger life of the kindred and codperant society, and 
through such loss of self we find ourselves exalted to a 
higher plane of thought and feeling and power. 

There is a deep reason, therefore, for the existence of 
the church, not only historical, but also rational and 
spiritual. It is rooted deep in human nature; it at once 
expresses and ministers to a need of the human heart that 
increases rather than diminishes with the normal growth 
of man. It is not more true of the best servant of his kind 
that “himself from God, he could not free,” than it is 
true that himself from man he cannot free. 

In the evolution of man true society is a-late result. It 
is only by the highest elements and interests of our life 
that society is compacted into a vital body. Selfishness 
may aggregate individuals into a mass for self-defense, or 
the promotion of material ends, but the same force also 
disintegrates the mass. Moral sympathies and forces inter- 
weave individual lives into a common life. The spiritual 
solidarity of the race is realized only through love. Says 
Martineau, “Society becomes possible only through religion. 
Men might be gregarious without it, but not social. In- 
stinct, which unites them in detail, prevents their wider 
combination.” Martineau’s contention is sound. In his re- 
ligion, man expresses the highest which he has attained— 
the perception of God as the Sovereign Good; and men 
eome to a new sense of unity in the consciousness of that 
Being from whom their own being takes its rise. The 
perception of God is far more than a merely intellectual 
perception, it is moral and spiritual, and involves the ac- 
tivity of the highest affections. Religion appeals to that 
which is essential in human nature, and, as it grows more 
spiritual, more and more possesses and qualifies the whole 
man, and more and more it discloses the kinship of man 
with his fellow. The ultimate bond of unity in the human 
race is not physical nor even psychical, but spiritual; it 
is the immanent and transcendent God. L quote again 
from Martineau: “Intellect affords light to show the ele- 
ments of union, but no heat to give them crystalline form. 
Self-will is prevailingly a repulsive power, and often dis- 
integrates the most solid of human masses. Even the 
moral sentiment so far as it recognizes men as supreme, 
and simply tries to make a prudent adjustment of his 
vehement forces, can produce among a multitude only an 
instable equilibrium, liable every moment to be subverted 
by the ever-shifting~ gravitation of the passions. Some 
sense of a divine presence, some consciousness of a higher 
law, some pressure of a solemn necessity, will be found to 
have preceded the organization of every human community, 
and to have gone out and perished before its death.”’ 

The church is the expression and result of the socializ- 
ing force of religion; hence, as long as man is religious 
so long will the church exist, and, the more purely and 
deeply religious men become, the more surely will they 
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grow incorporate in the church. In a sense, worship 
isolates the soul. Prayer has been defined as “the fight 
of the lonely soul to the only God,” but, in a wider sense, 
worship draws souls together out of their spiritual isola- 
tion. It awakens and diffuses the deepest sympathies, and 
creates a fellowship closer than that established by any 
ties of kinship. Indeed, in true worship, man’s strongest 
ties of kinship with his fellow man appear and exert their 
unifying power. Only in the Fatherhood of God is the 
brotherhood of man fully realized. 

There is a profound truth in the idea that the church is 
the organ of the divine spirit. God reveals and fulfills 
himself, not merely in the individual soul, but in mankind. 
There is truth even in the doctrine of the spiritual efficacy 
of sacraments. These are symbols in the common par- 
ticipation in which men express their common participation 
in the life of the spirit. The individual sinks in the life,— 
the need, the aspiration, the emotion, the spiritual con- 
sciousness,—of the whole. So true is this that everywhere 
it is instinctively recognized in the spontaneous action of 
the people. Individualism nowhere finds its limits so surely 
and so quickly as in religion. Martineau has truly said 
that “the scruples of the few who have objected to social 
piety, have met with no response; they are justly regarded 
as the eccentrics of a stiff and petty rationalism, that will 
not stir without a literal precept, and .trusts any logical 
finger-post (possibly set the wrong way by the humor of 
some sophistry), rather than the cardinal guidance of 
those high affections which are in truth the imperishable 
lights of heaven.” | 

The church, then, which is but the specific name by 
which an association for the expression and nurture of 
religion is designated, embodies a radical instinct, and re- 
sults from a radical tendency of human nature. It is no 
more artificial than commercial or political association. 
Indeed, it is less artificial than these, expressing a deeper 
and more spontaneous impulse of the heart. It ministers to 
an elemental and persistent human need. The unitive bond 
of the church is not primarily nor mainly intellectual. 
The church is not a society for the prosecution of theologi- 
cal inquiry or the unification and promulgation of theologi- 
cal opinions. The immense intellectual activity aroused in 
the Christian church by the revival of learning, in the 
15th century, which produced the Reformation of the 16th 
century, gave a strong intellectual cast to Protestanism, 
and the predominant piace of creed in Protestant church- 
life from that time down to the present, has created a dis- 
position to estimate the church mainly from the intellectual 
point of view. But the force of pure intellect is more 
often divisive than unitive. Difference of individuality ap- 
pear more quickly and clearly in the operations of thought, 
than in the activities of the heart. Witness the enormous 
multiplication of Protestant sects, which have divided al- 
most entirely along the lines of theory. Below the surface 
of life there is a closer unity among men than appears 
on the surface. As a matter of fact, there are few churches 
in which there are not numberless diversities of theological 
opinion. Trust in God and love for man draw and hold 


men together in a common life and endeavor, in spite of 
intellectual differences. 


There are two main unifying elements in the church as 
a whole which are slowly but surely overcoming the 
divisive force of speculative thought. These are worship 
and work,—the aspiration after God and the endeavor 
after the spiritualization of life. The first includes the 
expression and cultivation of the religious mature; the 
second includes the development and direction of moral 
energies. Whether we define the church from the point 
of view of its origin in the characteristics and necessities 
of human nature, or from the point of view of the teach- 
ing and influence of Jesus Christ, we must reach this 
fundamental conclusion. These are the two springs of the 
church’s life, the two inseparable objects of its endeavor: 
God and man—aspiration toward the divine love and truth 


and holiness, and sympathy and the impulse of service 


toward humanity. 

Many men are kept out of the church by an intellectual 
attitude or habit that they mistake for breadth. Their 
sympathy and tolerance extend in only one direction, and 
that direction is determined by their intellectual tastes. 
They revolt from dogma; they cannot endure ritual; they 
are unable to understand a religious life which incorporates 
ideas that to them are baseless or erroneous. They deny 
all creeds, and unconsciously make a creed of their very 
denial. Claiming the widest intellectual outlook, they are 
guilty of intellectual narrowness by their failure to under- 
stand and appreciate another man’s point of view. 


The really broad man can sympathize with the Calvinist 
as well as with the agnostic. The true intellectual breadth 
comprehends the element of reasonableness that exists in 
the narrowest creed. And still more inconsistent with real 
breadth is the delimitation of sympathy by purely in- 
tellectual lines. The really broad man cannot only appre- 
ciate the truth in the narrow man’s theology, but he can 
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also sympathize with the narrow man’s best aims and 
endeavors, and can unite with men of all forms of serious 
religious purpose in the prosecution of moral enterprises. 
Just here is the chief weakness and defect of many of 
the churchless. Emancipated in thought from the dogmas 
that have ruled and still rule the larger part of Christen- 
dom, they are not emancipated from that narrowness of 
heart which prevents true liberality. Professing to be 
liberal, they are themselves, wanting in liberality toward 
those whom they, rightly enough often, define as the jl- 
liberal. This fact, too common to be disputed, explains the 
other fact, equally indisputable, that the majority of liberal] 
men and women are to be found to-day in churches that 
generically are usually classed as illiberal. It is a blessed 
thing to be emancipated from narrow creeds; it is lamenta- 
ble when this emancipation becomes but a new form of 
bondage. The Protestants of the Protestants, as many of 
the churchless are, unconsciously, and perhaps involun- 
tarily, illustrate the evils of an added sect, without having 
any of the advantages of a sect, for they are without 
coherence among themselves, and are therefore ineffective 
in promoting the religious advancement of the community. 

It is well to look the truth squarely in the face. Union 
is an immeasurably greater power for human good than 
isolation. Sympathy is far more promotive of the dis- 
covery of truth than antipathy. Wideness of intellect 
without largeness of heart is breadth without depth. The 
rich and powerful literature of the world comes from 
minds that have profoundness and amplitude of human 
love, as well as loftiness and range of mental vision. 

Let us return, now, for a few minutes, to a considera- 
tion of the two great ends for which the church exists: 

1. The expression and cultivation of the religious nature 
and life. 

Association for worship, for meditation and communion 
in a truly religious spirit, and for the expression of spiritual 
aspiration, clarifies and deepens our sense of God. In the 
Parliament of Religions, in Chicago, in 1893, at the open- 
ing of each morning’s session, men of all religions, after 
some moments of silent worship, united in the Lord’s 
Prayer. No religious man who shared in that service 
failed to receive, or can ever forget, the thrill of emotion 
and the exaltation of spiritual consciousness which came 


to him through the realization of a universal human fellow- 


ship in the presence of the Infinite God. Where a positive 
belief in God already exists in the heart, the beneficial 
effects of social worship are immediately apparent. 
Prayer and praise at once unite and elevate the worshipers. 
But even where there is no positive, at least no clearly 
defined belief in God, but only a religious susceptibility 
toward an unknown “power that makes for righteousness,” 
association in meditative religious thought is promotive 
of deeper spiritual perceptions and of emotions that impel 
one toward truth and goodness. The sense of ascommon 
dependence on a higher and greater life than man’s; the 


perception of common experiences of desire and weakness, 


of sin and sorrow, of hope and endeavor; the heightened 
feeling of the mystery and solemnity of life, the august 
sovereignty of moral law, and the responsibility of the 
soul,—all those verities of the spiritual life, the dawning of 
which on the mind of man has marked his sure progress 
upward from the plane of the bestial_—combine to develop 
the religious nature and to broaden and refine the character. 


When fellowship in the exercise of worship and religious 
meditation becomes also communion in the expression of 
religious thought and feeling to one another, a fine and 
enriching ministry in realized. Each individual receives 
help from the whole body, and each, in turn, gives help. 
The witness of other men’s faith strengthens our faith; 
the instruction instilled from other men’s experience in- 
creases our wisdom. The pulse of other men’s sympathy 
and love warms and invigorates our hearts, and deepens 
our sympathy and love toward humanity. We “incite one 
another to love and good works.” 

One of the most important features of this mutual 
ministry, which religious association produces, is the 
strengthening of the sense of the reality and worth of 
righteousness. The struggle of the daily life,—the contacts 
into which it brings us with greed and deception and 
pettiness, the multiform injustice and selfishness of society 
and trade,—breeds in us a corrosive skepticism as to moral 
values. It depresses our. spiritual vitality, blunts our 
moral perceptions, and lowers the tone of our moral life. 
The communion of souls in religious thought and activity 
restores the moral vigor, clears the vision, corrects mis- 
taken judgments, banishes skepticism, and re-establishes 
the shaken throne of conscience. The “hardness of heart,” 
which the day of conflict has brought, is dissolved in pure 
and unselfish emotion, and aspiration toward the highest 
revives. 

The need of this ministry of religious association is s0 
common as to be well-nigh universal. Here and there is 4 
rarely strong and self-reliant man or woman, who, 4ap- 
parently, can live on a high plane without it; but most 
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men and women cannot. And even-.those who can thus 
live alone might attain a richer life, and certainly would 
give a richer ministry to society by joining in religious 
fellowship with the men and women among whom they 
live. 

2. The second great end for which a church exists is: 
The development and direction of moral energy. 

The cultivation of the highest reaches its continuous ful- 
fillment in the diffusion of the best. The nurture of the 
heart in religion properly issues in the dissemination of 
truth, the promotion of virtue, and the illustration of 
charity in the community. The twin word of culture is 
service. Religious association develops impulses toward 
the moral service of society in the broadest sense, and it 
concentrates and increases power for such service. Wor- 
ship precedes and inspires work. 

In every community there is vast need of that service 
in which moral energy is directed to the mitigation of dis- 
tress, the overthrow or abatement of evil, and the conserva- 
tion and development of good. How wide and various is 
the field for the moral reformer. There are ignorant and 
incompetent to be taught; poor to be housed, fed and 
clothed; sick to be healed; sorrowful to be comforted; and 
vicious to be reformed. . There are public evils, such as 
intemperance and licentiousness, to be overcome. There 
are political evils to be abolished, administrative blunders 
to be corrected, and defects in public sanitation to be 
remedied. There are ideas and customs in commerce and 
industry to be changed and humanized. There is the whole 
level of life to be lifted. There is work for every willing 
hand. There is need of all the intelligent force which can 
be generated and put in operation. 


To such enterprise as this the true religious life in- 
evitably moves, and such enterprise rational religious asso- 
ciation certainly promotes. Feeling the brotherhood of man, 
in the experience of religious fellowship, we are impelled 
to seek its realization in society. As our love for man is 
quickened, at the same time our sense of moral responsi- 
bility is sharpened. Thus, we are urged out of selfish 
tempers and habits into the disposition and endeavor to 
serve society in the best ways. 

No one within the church entirely escapes the enticement 
or sting of the corporate benevolent impulse. The strong 
carry the weak and the reluctant with them, to such an 
extent at least that, if not all are engaged in moral enter- 
prise, many more are drawn into the movement than would 
be possible without the power of the fellowship which 
the church establishes; and the energy of each is developed 
by the force which sympathetic union generates. Ten 
men, in union, represent not the sum, but the product of 
their individual energies; they are not added to, but mul- 
tiplied into, one another. | 

All this that I have said is true, irrespective of the special: 
religious tenets which may be the formal and superficial 
bond of the association, be they Unitarian or Trinitarian, 
Progressive or Conservative. Human nature is funda- 
mentally the same everywhere, and acts under the same 
laws and through the same elemental sympathies. Moral 
thought and moral purpose everywhere become an hun- 
dred fold more effective through association. A church is 
a concentration of religious and moral energy, and its 
product is higher culture and more efficient service. 


By the organization of churches for the culture of the 
spiritual life and the development and direction of moral 
energy, we create organisms for the life and work of the 
divine spirit among men. ) 


Illustrations of my thought may be found on every hand. 
Here, for example, is a little Methodist or Baptist church. 
It may be narrow in creed, superstitious in faith and want- 
ing in the graces and _ susceptibilities of intellectual 
culture. But it is alive; it is earnest; it has love for God 
and man; and it has enthusiasm. Study its life and work. 
Here and there men are repelled by its crudeness and 
narrowness of religious expression, but its life lays hold 
of the community, and the moral life of the community is 
quickened. Vicious men are reformed; sorrowing women 
are comforted; neglected children are taught and clothed 
and fed, and loved into brightness and hope; the sick are 
visited and nursed; the lonely are cheered; and life is lifted 
to a new level. Compare this little church with another 
company of men and women who might be gathered to- 
gether in the same city. These are refined and cultivated 
and intellectual; they have delicate tastes and high stand- 
ards both of thought and conduct; but, as far as religious 
feeling and interest are concerned, they are separated from 
their fellow men by their repulsions, instead of being united 
with them by their,sympathies. Each one is living a life 
of intelligence and refinement, but few of them are ab- 
sorbingly engaged in any great endeavor for the salva- 
tion of society, and those who are so engaged are shorn 
of a large part of their power by want of sympathetic 
and enthusiastic co-operation. 

What must be an unprejudiced judgment upon the moral 
efficiency in society of the two groups,—the one compacted 
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into an organic religious life, the other separated, unre- 
lated, with no energy of corporate life, and no efficiency 
greater than that of each isolated personality? 

I cite extreme cases, but the truth is apparent to every 
seriously observant and reflecting mind. It is easy to criti- 
cize the little Methodist Church,—to find fault with its 
creed, its methods and its manners. But criticism is poor 
business, unless it be “by creation.” No church is ideal; 
it is human; and everything human is faulty from the ideal 
point of view. But it is only through the defective real 
that we shall at last reach the perfect ideal. 

There is a subtle selfishness and Pharisaism among ‘the 
churchless.” It is a mistake to suppose that all the Phari- 
sees are in the visible church, quite as much as to suppose 
that all the saints are in the visible church. 

Criticism sometimes goes so far as to oppose all churches. 
Listen to the testimony of that apostolic man, James Free- 
man Clarke: “It is a great mistake to suppose that we 
can dispense with churches. You cannot overthrow the 
churches, not the weakest of them, by any agency you can 
use; for all came up to meet and supply a want of the 
human soul. They are built on that rock. What will you 
put in their place? A lyceum? A debating society? A 
reform club? What are you to say to the souls of men, 
hungering and thirsting for God? * * * No; the church 
is not to be destroyed; it is to be renewed with a deeper 
and fuller life. We want a better church, no doubt, one 
more free in its thought, more active in its charity, with 
more of brotherhood in it. * * * Better church; no 
doubt, is needed; but we want the churches fulfilled, not 
destroyed.” 

But it is not to the critical and cynical that I speak now; 
it is to the high-minded, sincere, but unrelated, unorganized 
people, who are now outside of all churches, but whose 
deepest sympathies, if they had free scope, relate them to 
all churches that are uplifting human life, that would, at 
least, draw them together in a fellowship of religious 
thought and moral service which would both increase their 
happiness and multiply many times their power for good 
in society. : ; 

I plead for the organization of moral forces, and for the 
utilization of now idle power. I plead for largeness of 
sympathy with humankind, which must include sympathy 
with their elemental religious needs and aspirations. I 
plead for enthusiam, such enthusiasm as can come only 
from faith and love, but which has its beginning in the 
search for God and the endeavor toward the service of 
humanity’s deepest needs. “A _ half-hearted religion,” 
said Hatch, “is but a ragged surplice huddled round the 
skeleton of unbelief.” A half-hearted ethicism has not 
even the ragged surplice to hide its skeleton. 

I would that men and women who believe, or even desire 
anything that will sweeten and elevate human life and 
minister to the human soul, as it goes on its darkling way 
through the world. might see the beauty and feel the power 
of real fellowship, and come together with others of their 
own mind, and find at once the culture and the efficiency 
in serving mankind which are attained most fully in the 
church, in the true spiritual “communion of the saints.” 
A church may have no name that would classify it with 
any existing sect, but it may have a body that will be an 
organ of the divine spirit and a life that will beautify 
the world. 3 


“Having thus chosen our course, without guile and with 
pure purpose, let us renew our trust in God, and go for- 
ward without fear and with manly hearts.”—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


“Tf this country cannot be saved without giving up the 
principle of liberty, I was about to say I would rather be 
assassinated on this spot than surrender it.”—Abraham 
Lincoln. : 


“The most persistent force in history has been the constant 
aspiration for higher things, for truer lives and for better 
opportunities, which in widely differing form, has kept beat- 
ing against existing conditions. Socrates wrangled with the 
idlers who thronged the streets of Athens, to teach them the 
supreme value of wisdom; and that voice. so harsh and dis- 
sonant to them, has filled the centuries with music. Savona- 
rola, Luther, the Puritans and the Abolitionists stood for 
truths, which, in their day, were as gall and wormwood, 
but which time has touched and made sweet and precious. 


Every heart that spends its force in the struggle for the 


things that make for righteousness, counts for something in 
the great sum of human effort. If we but strike the keys 
aright, we may always hear the majestic organ strain that 
gladdened the soul of sad Abt Vogler in Browning’s noble 
poem.”’ 
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‘The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common ‘inal 
ina religious way. 


Helps to High. Living. 
SUN.—Just in proportion as self-seeking dies, life begins. 
The dead self is the only life-bearer. 
MON.—We cannot work for the temporary and get the 
permanent. 
TUES.—The habit of charitable judgment of others is a 
source of personal blessedness. 
WED.—Consecration brings with it insight. 
THURS.—Activity without reflection loses its grasp; medi- 
tation without action sinks into a dream. 
FRI.—Each human life is a transmitter. The worth of life 
, is in its transmissive capacity. 
SAT.—The poor in spirit are not the poor-spirited. 
simply the teachable. 


They are 


—Francis G. 


Young Night Thoughts. 


All night long and every night, 
When my mamma puts out the light, 
I see the people marching by, 

As plain as day, before my eye. 
Armies and emperors and kings, 

All carrying different kinds of things 
And marching in so grand a way, 
You never saw the like by day. 


Peabody. 


So fine a show was never seen 
At the great circus on the green; 
For every kind of beast and man 
Is marching in that caravan. 

At first they move a little slow, 
But still the faster on they go, — 
And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the town of Sleep. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


II. Nuseries for Baby Bugs. 


There is a little beetle mother who makes a pretty green 
tent for her baby. She makes it of a leaf, which she leaves 
hanging to the tree, so that every breeze will rock the 
cradle. And that baby eats its own tent up. 

How do you suppose a little beetle would go to work to 
roll up a leaf ever so much larger than itself? It is a 
wonderful operation, and I'll tell you how it is. First she 
gnaws through the thick veins of the leaf in a good many 
places, so that it will be easy to roll. Then she fastens 4 
row of threads, which she spins from her own body, from 
one side to the other. | 

These threads, which are really ropes, to her, she tightens, 
one by one, by pulling them with her feet. As she draws 
one a little nearer, she spins a shorter rope to hold it there. 
So she goes on shortening them more and more, till. she 
draws it completely over, where she wants it. 

Men, with all their wisdom, could find no better way to 
do that job than the humble little beetle takes. 

If you ever notice leaves, and I hope you do, for they’re 


exquisitely beautiful, you have perhaps occasionally seen ° 


one with white, zigzag paths all over it. That is made by 
the tiny grub of a little moth. It is too dainty to eat the 
skin of a leaf—you know leaves have skins, don’t you?— 
so it.eats its way through the green part of the leaf. You 
can generally find the little miner curled up at the end 
of his long white path. But you’ll have to look very sharp, 
for he’s almost too little to see. 


All the mothers I have told you about only take care of 


their own babies. How para ch more wonderful are the: 


ways of tame bees, and ants, who actually live in families, 


build immense houses, and devote their lives to bringing 
up the babies of all. 


Wise men have spent lives in studying about them, and 


whole books have been written about each of them. It. 


would take me a week to tell you all about them. 
| —Olive Thorne. 
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There is an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables tt hath coined 
Point surely to the hidden springs of truth. 


Lowell. 


VIII. How Communities Began. 


In the fifth chapter of Genesis we come upon a genealogi- 
cal tree which records the generations from Adam _ to 
Noah. In the eleventh chapter we have a concise and 
eareful narrative which attempts to account for Abraham 
and puts him in possession of the land from which the 
Jews were to spring. 

The writer of this account displays a national, or rather 
a tribal bias. He brings the lines of descent from Noah 
to a focus in Abraham, from whom they again radiate. 
It has been long regarded as authentic history, but it 
will not hold together. Under the light of modern in- 
vestigation, Abraham, the fabled ancestor of the Jews, 
disappears from history like Hellen, the storied father of 
the Greeks, or Brutus, the mythical forefather of the 
Britons. We have no shadow of evidence anywhere out- 
side of this record of any such longevity as is here claimed. 
for early man. The testimony is all on the other side 
and the longevity of the race is found to be increasing 
as the conditions of living become more favorable. 

This account was written under the inspiration of a 
clannish religion, a pretentious priesthood, from the stand- 
point of one, perhaps sincere, but ignorant and conse- 
quently bigoted, who was persuaded that this people was 
the only chosen people of God and-so must have a worthy 
pedigree. Itt is supposed by many to have been written 
by Moses, but it was not projected until long after the 
time usually given to the Hebrew law-giver. It is certainly 
not a family tree but may be a tribal tree, a poetic im- 
personation of ethnology. The name of Jacob meant sup- 
planter; the three sons of Noah received appellations which 
fitted the owners far too well to allow the possibility that 
they represented any but mythical characters. In our 
attempts to read back into this fancied genealogy, we find 
all and more than the writers knew of ethnological his- 
tory. 

These accounts assume that all race development has 
been through the patriarchal family. In the Bible, this 
was the earliest social system. Anthropology, on the other 
hand, teaches that the reverse is true, and that. the 
matriarchal plan is older than the patriarchal. Students 
of race-beginnings find unmistakable traces of a time when 
there was no permanent tie whatever between man and 
woman. Then came the condition called polyandry, one 
wife to many husbands, in which the woman was the 
head of the family, and lived with her mother and sisters, 
having several husbands whom she dismissed at pleasure. 
This matriarchal plan prevailed generally among tribes 
which lived by hunting, and in which it was therefore 
necessary for the man to be often away for a longer or a 
shorter time. When the pastoral period began, and land 
was staked out for temporary ownership, then the man 
began to stay at home and protect his family, of which 
he in his turn became the head. Then several wives to 
one husband became the rule. The Bible contains no hint 
of either of the first two conditions. It begins in the heart 
of polygamy. Like the legends of all primitive people, it 
a rich in suggestiveness but worthless as a record of 
acts. 

So long as these Hebrew myths were kept on a plane 
of their own, distinct from the legends of other races, and 
it was thought impious to question them, thinkers were 
driven to one of two expedients to explain the longevity 
of the patriarchs. First it was said that a simple pastoral 
existence, such as is described in Genesis, would be con- 
ducive to long life and that men would for obvious reasons 
live longer in primitive times when they were not surfeited 
with the luxuries of civilization. When that explanation 
broke down, we were told that the Hebrew word translated 


years, meant only months or some other short measure 


of time, and a tottering system was temporarily propped 
up by juggling. with words. 

It must be a boon to a thinking mind to be freed from 
the necessity of maintaining a system of doctrines that is 
forever falling to pieces from its own lack of coherency. 
It is good to find that we can discuss these questions freely 
without stultifying our reason on the one hand or jeopardiz- 
ing religion on the other. For religion is more and more 


alive as dogmas disappear, and God remains though sys- 
tems fail, indeed, shines the more clearly through the 
wrecks of these broken systems. 


December 17, 1896 


The Study Table. 


Two New Books from the Press of Way & 
Williams. 

The. Lucky Number.—Mr. 1. K. Friedman has recently put 
forth a book of short stories called “The Lucky Number,” 
which is the result of a careful study of life in the slums, 
and the vicious, degraded element of a large city. 

The Lucky Number is the name of a popular saloon, whose 
patrons comprise all sorts of criminal and vicious charac- 
ters. 


Mr. Friedman’s style bears the impress of French in- | 


fluence; he is always forceful, dramatic and intense,— 
though he sometimes draws. pictures so horrible and 
characters so revolting we turn from his pages with a 
feeling akin to disgust. 

“The Monger of Ballads” is a pathetic bit of history 
and well illustrates the irony of fate. It is the story of a 
song writer of the slums, who sometimes finds in his 
environment, inspiration for popular ballads. He is a 
wretched, besotted creature, who yet has within him some- 
thing superior to his surroundings, making him capable 
at times of fine sentiment and tender feeling. 

But the people only sing his song—they neither know nor 

eare who wrote it—so the ballad monger continues an out- 
east, a pauper and a tramp. 
‘ In “A Fair Exchange” Mr. Friedman has given his literary 
powers a wider range. So strong is his desire to impress 
upon his readers the inevitable hereditary tendency, that 
he forgets how impossible it would be for a nurse to ex- 
change on mother’s child for another, even though the 
resemblance were “striking,” and escape recognition in 
such exchange. 

A child old enough ‘“‘to sit on the floor and play” has al- 
ready a marked individuality—a peculiarity of manner and 
expression which the most careless mother recognizes. 

However, Mr. Friedman doubtless knows more about 
stories than babies, so we will not quarrel with him for 
neglecting this feature of his education. The story has 
some. fine touches of humor and aptly illustrates the 
hereditary tendency. 

Mr. Friedman’s style is well adapted .to his subjects; 
quick, concise and intense, sustaining the interest in the 
story to its close. 

The book has already met with a flattering reception 
which promises well for the author’s success in the realm 
of a story-teller. 


The Real Issue.—A neat little volume of short stories, called 
“The Real Issue,’ comes from the pen of William Allen 
White. “The Real Issue,’ which opens the book, is es- 
sentially a dialogue sketch. It gives exposition to the politi- 
eal markets of our country and shows how statesmen- 
ship is merely a purchasable distinction. Though strong 
and effective, comparing “The Real Issue” with the stories 
and sketches that follow, we doubt if it deserves the initial 
position it holds. 

Mr. White writes with the freshness, vigor and sincerity 
of actual experience. His stories read like chapters from 
human lives, sometimes tragedy, sometimes comedy, but 
always natural and intensely real. 

Throughout the book there is revealed a rare knowledge 
of human nature—a quick appreciation of the pathos and 
the humor of human experience. In “The King of Boy- 
ville’ Mr. White has given the vivid impressions, the 
exuberant spirits and awkward self-consciousness of the 
real boy. : 

We laugh at Piggy Pennington’s attempts to demon- 
Strate his tender feeling for the sweet little school girl, 
his “Heart’s Desire,” yet while we laugh our sympathies 
go out to the sturdy little fellow, who, with this ardent boy 
love, first “sets his foot upon the soil of an unknown 
country.” 

“A Story of the Highlands” and “The Home-Coming of 
Col. Hucks” are good companion pieces. 
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In the one we have the isolation, monotony and ceaseless 
toil of too many homes located in the drouth belt of Western 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

In the other the comfortable circumstances,—attained by 
long years of patient labor and much sacrifice—of the 
farmer in fertile Eastern Kansas. 

In the little story called ‘‘That’s for Remembrance” Mr. 
White has set forth the most complex emotions, with an 
exceeding delicacy of touch. A second wife comes as a 
bride to the home of her husband and finds a letter from 
her dead predecessor waiting her coming. The first wife 
foresaw that her husband would marry again, so in her 
dying hours pens a letter to him and his bride, which he 
promises to open only in event of his second marriage. 

The situation is a difficult one to portray, but Mr. White 
proves equal to the test, displaying a fine perceptive power 
and a nice appreciation of the delicate relations. He pos- 
sesses the happy faculty of leaving something for our 
imagination, of conveying his meaning, sometimes, by what 
he does not say. 

Mr. White has shown himself a good story-teller—and 
more, for he has the artist’s power to give his characters 
a harmonious and effective setting. 

The book promises a fair future for its author. 

M. W. N. 


Correspondence. 


To the editor of Tor New Unrry: 

Did I not feel that the unfortunate blunders made in 
printing my review of Mr. Salter’s book (partly the result of 
my own bad writing) had made it all but inevitable that 
he and others should fail to understand me, I would not 
ask you to print anything farther from me on the subject; 
but under the circumstances I feel that I ought to say a 
word in reply to the author’s courteous protest. 

First let me say that I heartily agree with Mr. Salter 
that we must depart from individualistic conceptions to get 
a satisfactory justification of the state; and I would add 
that we must depart from such conceptions to get a satis- 
factory theory of human life at all. 

My first point of criticism was not directed against Mr. 
Salter’s immediate conclusion, but was intended to suggest 
that the ground of the conclusion was not essentially dif- 
ferent in nature from that upon which Mr. Spencer based 
his conclusions. In the absence of protection to the life 
and property of members within the social group, there 
would also be “risk of bringing ruin to the group to which 
they belong.”’ 

I do not for-an instant deny the practical difference be- 
tween government, in the ordinary sense, with its great 
coercive power, and private voluntary co-operative asso- 
ciations,. with their relatively slight coercive powers. In- 
deed, I believe that that which is originally a quantitative 
difference may go so far as to involve a qualitative differ- 
ence. Nevertheless I feel bound to deny the fundamental 
difference which Mr. Salter seems to assert between gov- 
ernments and private associations. The fact which Mr. 
Salter alleges as to governments,—that “I-am virtually 
forced to live here (or, if I go elsewhere, in societies that 
are similarly policed)”— has its parallel in the case of 
private business associations. I am often virtually forced 
either to deal with a certain one of these or with some 
other insisting upon similar rules for the conduct of its 
business. Theoretically it may be possible for me to pro- 
duce for myself, by some primitive and laborious process, 
a substitute for the desired good, and thus avoid the neces- 
sity of compliance with the rules of this private business 
association. But it is equally possible, theoretically, for 


“me to avoid my obligation to the civilized state in which I 


was born by betaking myself beyond the boundary of 
civilization, and living like a wild man of the woods with 
only savage neighbors. It is doubtless true, however, that 
when we go into exile we generally prefer to go to “societies 
that are similarly policed,”—that is to say, to states the 
civilization and customs of which are similar to our own. 


FREDERIC W. SANDERS. 
University of Chicago, Nov. 22, 1896. 
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The Liberal Field 


“The Worldis my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion.” 


EDITORIAL WANDERINGS.—ASince the 
Indianapolis Congress the editor of THR 
New Unity has been overwhelmed with 
calls to speak in the interest of the ideas 
to which this paper is devoted. From Mary- 
land to Iowa has come the cry, ‘‘Come over 
and help us.’’ Among the inquiries, the 
solicitations for fellowship and work we 
are in receipt of letters from two Episco- 
palian ministers, three or four Congrega- 
tionalists, three Universalists and four or 
five Unitarians. Although our stenogra- 
pher is at work incessantly, it is impossible 
for us to keep up with our correspondence, 
and we hereby crave their indulgence, much 
less answer all the calls upon our time 


out of our city. But as it is we have been 


able to find large audiences waiting us in 
several places. Whatever the occasion, the 
accents of the undogmatic religion, the 
non-creedal fellowship, the prophetic call 
for a church of the people and for the 
people is, we trust, expressed or implied, 
and always and everywhere the response 
is the same. Since the Indianapolis Con- 
gress the editor has met again the teach- 
ers of East Chicago, who, under. the 
township superintendency which obtains in 
Indiana, are gathered one Saturday after- 
noon in the month to study the inner spirit 
of literature. The last time, Browning’s 
“Caliban” and ‘“‘Saul’’ were’ interpreted. 
The course on ‘‘Prophets of Modern Lit- 


erature’ has been completed at Clinton, 


Ia. Here, throughout election excitements 
and financial depressions, an audience of 
upward of three hundred and fifty people, 
representing all churches, professions and 
ages, have rallied around the standards of 
culture, the inspirations of poetry. At 
Millard Avenue, a suburban station of Chi- 
cago, in the Congregational Church, the 
better life of that town and adjoining 
suburbs gathered to hear “The Story of 
a Day in Glastonbury.’’ On Sunday even- 
ing. December 6, the Universalist Church 
of Stewart Avenue (Mr. White’s) was filled 
to listen to the same story. On Wednes- 
day, the 9th, the EB. EB. Kenyon Club of 
Minneapolis, a woman’s study club named 
after Minneapolis’ venerable teacher of 
girls, gathered a great audience at ten 
o’clock in the morning, in Mr. Simmons’ 
church,, to listen to the lecture on “‘George 
Eliot,” a fitting theme for that place, which 


echoes the clear thought and high scholar- 
ship of Mr. Simmons every Sunday to.a 
grateful and appreciative people. Last 
Sunday night, a one hundred and twenty 
miles ride after the morning’ service 
brought the editor into the Independent 
Congregational Church of Battle Creek. 
The preliminary services had already been 
conducted by Mr. Horner, and a houseful 
of people listened to the story of ‘“‘The 
Parliament of Religions and What Next.’’ 
A midnight train brought the editor home, 
and at 8 a. m. on Monday the preacher and 


lecturer steps aside and the editor is in 


his sanctum. 


STERLING, ILL.—The People’s Church 
of the city was formally opened October 
4, after nearly a year’s cessation on account 
of the accident to its minister, Rev. Sew- 
ard Baker. The opening services were 
conducted by Rey. A. W. Gould, the 
western secretary, who was greeted with 
good audiences. Since then Mr. Baker has 
conducted services with good:success. On 
October 18 Mr. Baker exchanged with Rev. 
W. EH. Leavitt, the minister of the Uni- 
versalist church of Morrison, Ill. The two 
ministers and their congregations are 
closely connected in friendship and fel- 
lowship. The Sterling church was given 
great encouragement and much benefit was 
received through the State Unitarian Con- 
ference, which was held here November 


9, 10 and ll. The annual sermon was 


preached by Rev. J. Vila Blake, Chicago, 
and a second sermon was given by Rev. 
S. M. Crothers of Cambridge, Mass. Other 
addresses and papers were given by Rey. 
C. F. Elliott, B. R. Bulkeley, A. W. Gould, 
L. J. Duncan, G. H. Putnam, Howard Udell, 
J. W. Bidwell, G. B. Penney and S. M. 
Hunter. Mr. C. E. Park, Mr. B. R. Waldo, 
Mr. Albert Scheible and Mrs. Bella Dimick 
also gave addresses. The ladies’ society 
of the church has done much to keep the 
church society together durtng the long dis- 
ability of its minister. It meets once a week, 
and, besides being a great financial ald to 
the church, has engaged in charitable 
work. It recently sent a box of clothng 
to the Tuskeegee Normal School] for poor 
colored children. The society is now en- 
gaged in preparing a Christmas entertain- 
ment. On Tuesday evening, December 1, 
the church society held its second annual 
election, which was accompanied with the 
first annual supper and banquet. Over one 
hundred people were present, and besides 
partaking of a very bountiful supper pre- 
pared by the ladies’ society, the company 
was entertained by some dozen speakers, 


who responded to previously assigned top- 
ics. This was the first occasion of the 
kind for the church and it was a great suc- 
cess in every way. Once in two weeks 
the church holds a dime sociable at differ- 
ent homes of the members, which is not 
only very profitable in a social way, but 
a great aid financially. Besides the regu- 
lar Sunday services, and children’s Sunday 
classes, the minister has organized an Em- 
erson class, which meets once in two weeks, 
with good attendance. The young people 
are soon to organize a Unity Club,. which 
will take up the study of some line of 
literature. The church society is weaker 
financially than it is in numbers, but with 
a little outside help it expects to weather 
the financial gale. It is hoped that some 
scheme may soon be devised whereby a 
church building can be erected. While 
having a very cosy hall, yet the interest 
and ‘usefulness of the society could be 
greatly enhanced if it had a church home 
as the center of all its activities. This 
the society needs if it is to become a 
permanent institution of usefulnes in the 


city. 
. * cS 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY.—The monthly direct- 
ors’ meeting, held on December 1, found 
President Gould back from his circuit. of 
the conferences, the others present being 
Mrs. Perkins, Miss Lord, Miss Stafford, 
Mr. Bulkeley and Mr. Scheible. The treas- 
urer reported the receipt of but a single 
annual membership fee during October, and 
of a small donation from Mrs. Perkins. 
The committee on revising the primary 
class cards illustrating ten “sayings of 
Jesus’? presented some photographs which 
are to be reproduced in this series of cards 
as a picture help in impressing the lesson of 
each saying. In response to an inquiry as 
to the possibility of transferring a life 
membership, the directors voted it as their 
construction of the constitution that no 
such transfer could be made. The board 
then adjourned. | 

ALBERT SCHEIBLE, Secretary. 


CHICAGO.—The calendar of the Inde- 
pendent Liberal Church for December is 
before us. It shows that Mrs. Woolley is 
working on the proven lines of usefulness 
and efficiency that make for the truly 
Open Church. In December she preaches 
on “The Evolution of a Hero,’’ which is 
an introduction to a class study on the 


“Arthurian Legends,’’ on the ‘‘Problems of. .. 


the Unlucky,’’ and “Form and Substance in 
Religion.’®’ On the 16th instant Jenkin 


Keep up hope. Thereare 
thousands of cases where re- 
covery from Consumption 
has been complete. Plenty 
of fresh air and a well-nour- 
ished body will check the 
progress of the disease. Nu- 
tritious foodsare well in their 
way, but the best food ‘of all 
is Cod-liver Oil. When 
partly digested, as in Scott’s 
Emulsion, it does not dis- 
turb the stomach and the 
body secures the whole bene- 
fit of the amount taken. If 
you want to read more about 
it let us send you a book. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York, 
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Lloyd Jones lectured before the Young 
People’s Society on ‘‘The Story of Taffy,’’ 
or ‘The History of the Welsh People,’’ this 
lecture also being a collateral contribution 
to the Arthurian studies of the study sec- 
tion of the church. 


ST. LOUIS.—An interesting Thanksgiv- 
ing service was held in the Church of the 
Unity, in which Rabbi Sale, a Jew, John 
Snyder, a Unitarian, W. L. Sheldon, of the 
Ethical Society, and the pastor, Mr. Hos- 
mer, took part. Mr. Sheldon — calle 
Thanksgiving the most impressive and 
heartful celebration of the American peo- 
ple. Mr. Snyder called upon the people to 
be thankful for a democratic form of goy- 
ernment where castes did not obtain. 
Rabbia Sale spoke of the advancement of 
civilization. These ‘“‘union’’ services are 
. hopeful, they are prophetic of the time 
when the unity will bridge the broad ditch 
and Orthodox and Heterodox, Trinitarian 
and Unitarian, will find their common 
ground and confess it and rejoice therein. 


SOUTH DAKOTA.—The tireless mission- 
ary, A. A. Roberts, has started on another 
campaign in this state, and he asks that 
those who have been sending him papers, 
ete., for distribution, will hold them for 
the present until his future address is an- 
nounced. 


GENEVA, ILL.—Howard Udell, a recent 
graduate of Meadville, was ordained to the 
pulpit recently vacated by Mrs. Woolley, 
on Tuesday evening, December 1. The 
sermon was preached by Mr. Colledge of 
Aurora; the ordaining act was done by a 
layman, C. E. Mann, of the board of trus- 
tees; the right hand of fellowship was 
extended by Mr. Bulkeley; Mr. Johannot 
of Oak Park charged the minister, and 
Mrs. Woolley once more told the people 
their duties. The following original hymn 
by the minister’s wife, Lilian Hiller Udell, 
was sung: 

Angel of truth, our souls’ 
ascending, 

Pleads for thy guidance on life’s troubled 

way. 
Oh! let thy light, our trembling steps at- 
tending, 


deep prayer 


Lead us to mount some loftier height each . 


day. 


What though the path we tread be dark 
and lonely; 
What though fierce storms assail us as 
we go; 
Fearless our song and glad our hearts, if 
only 
Thy benediction on us thou bestow. 


Here in this hour, in holy consecration, 
Unto thy shrine, our hearts and lives we 
bring. 
Give us of thy celestial inspiration, 
Hetp us to serve thee, Truth, our Lord 
and King. 
THE NEW UNITY welcomes the new work- 
ers in the good old field. 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1896. 

UNITARIANS.—The Rev. George W. Sol- 
ley, Deerfield, Mass., having satisfied the 
committee on fellowship of his fitness for 
the Unitarian ministry, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. 
D. M. Wilson, chairman. D. M. Morehouse, 
Secretary. 


Grand is the scene, the light, to me— 


grand are the sky and stars, 


Grand is the earth, and grand are lasting 


time and space, 
And grand their laws, so multiform, puz- 
zling, evolutionary; 

But grander far the unseen soul of me, 
ane the light’ endowing all those 
Lighting the light, the sky and stars, ae 
he earth, sailing the sea, 

(What were all those, indeed, without thee, 

unseen soul?—of what amount without 


ee 7) 
More evolutionary, vast, puzzling, O my 
sou 
More multiform far—more lasting thou than 
ey. 
— Walt Whitman. 
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Old and New. 


Habits of Thought. 


Habits of thought are formed, like other 
habits, by frequent repetition of the same 
thought or train of thoughts, and the dis- 
positions and conduct of men are insen- 
sibly controlled by these mental habits. 
That is the reason for the attempts made 
by thoughtful parents to instill right prin- 
ciples in the minds of their children. 
Moral lessons are not given to them to 
be learned by rote in the hope that the 
children will become moral by reason of 
their ability to recite the lesson given 
them, but in the hope that their habits of 
thinking may thus be guided in the right 
direction. One may develop great skill in 
the hand by constant practice, as, for ex- 
ample, in writing. The process at first 
is laborious and slow, every stroke of the 
pen requiring to be considered. But after 


' with oaths. 


a time greater facility is attained, and ul- 
timately, if there has been sufficient prac- 
tice, the process of writing becomes auto- 
matic. The hand forms the letters with- 
out apparent direction the instant the 
words are suggested to the mind. Some- 
thing of the same kind takes piace with 
our habits of thought. Those thoughts 
which are much used come to us freely; 
they. become habitual and color our views 
of all questions as they arise. They should, 
therefore, be sound, wholesome, hopeful 
thoughts, for then they will help to make 
life pleasant and guide us in the right o- 
rection. | 

Our thoughts are not altogether within 
the control of the will power, but our 
habits of thought can be to some extent 
guided and controlled. Men grow up op- 
timists or pessimists according to their 
habits of thought, though the original dis- 
position may be due to what is called 
temperament.. It is conceivable, however, 
that a child taught to look for the bright 
side of everything, encouraged to seek out 
beauty in the commonest objects, to look 
for virtue rather than for vice, to be hope- 
ful always of the triumph of right prin- 


ciples, would grow up with habits of | 


thought of great. value to himself and to 
others. It is not our own happiness alone 
that is concerned ‘ with our habits of 
thought, but the happiness of those with 
whom we are associated. A bright, cheery 
disposition has a wonderful effect in en- 
livening other people, and in congeniai 
company the action and reaction of such 
dispositions upon each other develop a high 
degree of happiness. When manhood or 
womanhood has been reached habits of 
thought have become tolerably well fixed, 
but even then something may be done to 
correct a bad disposition. If one, for ex- 
ample, who is disposed to complain and 
take a gloomy view of life will persist- 
ently try to find some agreeable view, he 
will find his thoughts turning more and 
more easily to the bright side of things 
and ultimately he may become optimistic. 
It is quite certain that children can be 
thus trained to happy or unhappy habits 
of thought, and that beiug so trained they 
become in after life agreeable or disagree- 
able to themselves and to others.— Balti- 
more Sun, 7 


A Courageous Woman. 


There is a lady in New York who has had 
the courage to work so faithfully for the 
protection of dumb animals as to be known 
to the drivers of trucks as ‘‘the Seventy- 
fifth Street Lady.’’ She has made it her busi- 
ness always to prosecute every man she has 
seen abusing his horse. Recently a wagon 
belonging to an express company, heavily 
loaded with trunks, blocked traffic. The 
driver was beating and kicking the horse 
when “the Seventy-fifth Street Lady” ap- 
peared. She walked through the crowd 
and rebuked the driver, who answered her 
She immediately left and came 
back with a policeman. The policeman 


knew her aty once as “the Seventy-fifth © 
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‘ Street Lady,’ and thought it would be 


well for. him, no matter what his sympa- 
thies were, to carry out the intention of 
the law. He arrested the driver afer ‘‘the 
Seventy-fifth Street Lady’’ had made one 
more appeal to him to lighten his wagon. 
Many women will protest while their emo- 
tions are excited against an act of cruelty, 
but that is only one step, and a compara- 
tively easy one, for, whatever conspicu- 
ousness may attend it, the woman who 
makes herself prominent on the side of 
mercy is soon swallowed up in the surround- 
ing crowds and forgotten. The difference 
between the majority of women and ‘‘the 
Seventy-fifth Street Lady’’ is that “the 
Seventy-fifth Street Lady’’ makes it a point 
to appear in court against the man whose 
arrest she has caused, but she proves to 
him that she is not an enemy to man if 
she is a friend to the brute, for she not 
infrequently pays the -fine when the man 
is poor and cannot pay it himself. If she 
has occasion to cause the arrest of this 
man the second time, she then becoines the 
embodiment of justice without the element 
of mercy, and allows him to pay the pen- 
alty of his misdeeds. The trouble with 
most of us is that we lack the courage to 
compel obedience to the law. Nine-tenths 
of the discomfort, the abuse of law, and 
the degradation in city life is due to the 
lack of courage on the part of those who 
know that the enforcement of the law 
would tend to reduce the discomfort and 
to elevate the citizen and protect the home, 
Would there were more ‘Seventy-fifth 
Street Ladies’’ whose actions were not the 
result of suddenly aroused emotion, but of 
deeply seated principle. Were there more, 
life in all our large communities would be 
very much more comfortable than at pres- 
ent.— The Outlook- 


Young Men and Marriage. 


Most assuredly the young man who 
finally chooses his bride without having good 
reason to be sure that her temper is at 
a rule sweet and equable, is taking a rash 
step, and one which he may rue through 
many a bitter year. 

‘‘Look you, the gray mare 
Is ill to live with when her whinny shrills 
From tile to scullery, and her small good- 
man | 
Shrinks in his armchair, while the fires of 
Hell 
Mix with his hearth.’’ 

This, at least, is the recorded experience 
of three thousand years. “It is better,’’ 
says the wise king, ‘‘to dwell in the corner 
of the housetop, than with a brawling 
woman in a wide house;’’ and “the con- 
tentions of a wife are a continuous drop- 
ping.’’ Petruccio was proroundly wise in 
taming his Shrew before he became her 
victim. Nor is there any real necessity for 
making a wrong choice by mistake. A 
young man is supremely foolish if he mar- 
ries a girl about whom he knows little or 
nothing. The face may be some index, but 
it may unconsciously lead to very mistaken 
conclusions. If, however, a young man has 
made many opportunities of being in the so- 
ciety of his intended bride before he takes 
the irrevocable step of binding himself to 
her in a bond which cannot be dissolved, 
then he must be more than usually obtuse 
if, by her bearing to her father and mother, 
to her brothers and sisters, to her compan- 
ions, to the old and to the young, he is not 
very well able to gauge her character. And 
if he sees that, though she may show herself 
in the best light to him individually, she 
reveals a strong undercurrent of selfishness 
in her character, I should advise him to 
pause in time. I once knew an eminent 
person, who was in character a man of 
singular geniality and buvyancy of spirits, 
but who, for what reason I never could 
make out, married a hard, harsh, angular, 
unattractive wife. What the lady may 
have been to him I do not know, but cer- 
tain it is that whereas before his marriage 


he had been’ surrounded by troops of 
friends, yet after his marriage hardly one 
of them, much as they continued to love 
and honor him, ever entered his house. His 
wife—whether from parsimony or religion 
turned sour, or inherent ‘‘cussedness’’— 
turned the cold shoulder on them, and if 
they called once they were never encour- 
aged to call again. A wife without. sym- 
pathy may cost a man the loss of all his 
friends.—Dean Farrar. 


There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local disease, 
and prescribed local remedies, and by con- 
stantly failing to cure with local treatment, 
pronounced it incurable. Science has proven 
Catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, 
therefore, requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only con- 
stitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer 
one hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Address, 

K. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, QO. 
[>Sold by Druggists, Tic. 


Of course the critics have not approved 
everything that Ian Maclaren has written. 
The great London physician, for example, 
who took into his own home the Scotch 
“servant lassie’ he found dying in the hos- 
pital, has been pronounced overdrawn. 
Dr. Watson says he will never dare trust 
facts again, for the incident was taken 
from real life. It ought not to have been 
necessary for him to say that. His char- 
acter bears the impress of life throughout. 
Human genius has its limitations. It can 
paint, or even photograph life, but cannot 
create it. The other doctor, for example, Dr. 
MacLure, was a composite, but he lived 
and he is living all about us now. Ian Mac- 
laren has seen him frequently. The rest 
of us recognize him when the genius ob- 
server points him out. By the way, this 
criticism of the London doctor suggests a 
story of two connoisseurs who were ob- 
serving qa stuffed owl in a Chestnut Street 
window. ‘They were criticising the work 
of the artist; the pose was unnatural, and 
so on. Their criticisms, however, were re- 
lieved by the owl shifting his poise to the 
other foot.—TZhe Commonwealth. 


Off for the East. 


Travelers to Buffalo, New York, Philadel- 


phia and othef eastern points are waking up 
to the beauties of a trip over the GRAND 
TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM and LEHIGH 
VALLEY R. R. Besides the great St. Clair 
Tunnel, Niagara Falls and Buffalo, the te 
includes a day ride through the Lehigh Val- 
ley, the Switzerland of America. The train 
leaving Chicago at 3:02 p. m. daily, is one of 
the best features of the trip. It is vestibuled 
throughout, carries Pullman Buffet sleepers 
and Dining Car; is steam heated, lighted by 
gas, and the equal of any of the famous 
trains out of Chicago. Ticket office, 103 
yee Street, L. R. Morrow, City Ticket 
gent. 


The imputation of inconsistency is one to 


which every sound politician and every hon- 


est thinker must sooner or later subject 
himself. The foolish and the dead alone 


never change their opinions.—James Russell 
Lowell. 


Death From Use of Tobacco. 


The tobacco poisoned heart stops without 
warning, often on the street. SURE-QUIT, 
an antidote chewing gum, overcomes the 
craving. No sickness, no starving, affording 
safe and prompt relief. Try it to-day. 2b5c. 
a box, nearly all druggists. Booklet free. 
Eureka Chemical Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Of 1,307 children emp.oyed in Chicago 


sweat shops during 189, according to the 


“Strength, 

Sweetness, 

Light” 
CALENDAR, 
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Furnishes a helpful extract from Au- 
thor, Teacher, or Preacher, for every 
day in the year. 


Strongly mounted on very heavy card- 
board, packed in strawboard box for 
mailing. 


Price, 75 cents. 
Sent postpard on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


The Institutional Church, 


BY 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A copyright reprint from the New England 
Magazine, for August, profusely illustrated with 
architectural and other cuts of Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis, All Souls Ghurch, Chicago, 
and other institutional churches. 


10 cents. For sale at THE NEW UNITY 
OFFICE, llonadnock bldg., Chicago. 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white. if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


r 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniiure; Our Guests; The ‘‘Dear 
Togetherness ”’ 


“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers, books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furnishing, 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.”—Literary World. 


“Where all is so good perhaps there is no best, 
ose to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
a herness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
strengthened and lifted up, they will do so.’— 
THE NEW UNITY. 
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third annual report of Florence Kelley, state 
factory inspector, 1,180 were girls, of whom 
two-thirds could neither read nor write 
the English language. The state factory 
inspection law has been successful in mit- 
igating the abuses of child labor, but not 
in decreasing the number employed. 


The Second Summer 
many mothers believe is the most precari- 
ous in a child’s life; generally it may be 
true, but you will find that mothers and 
physicians familiar with the value of the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
do not so regard it. 


The Value of Privation. 


Among all the various kinds of charm, 
whether inherent in the objects of our de- 
sires or Woven round them by fine threads 
of association and circumstance, is there 
one more subtly enthralling than that 
which belongs to the things we do not pos- 
sess? We can scarcely tell how much of 
the ethereal beauty of youthful dreams 
depends upon their inaccessible distance, 
for many other things conspire to steep 
them in a magical atmospnere. But when 
we have long ago emerged from that en- 
chanted ground, and have reached the level 
tableland of middle life, there still are 
visions haunting us, some more, some less, 
but not wholly absent from the busiest 
and the sternest lives; there is still a halo 
surrounding some objects, which we could 
net, even if we would, entirely dispel. 
And of all the favorite spots about which 
this glamour hovers there Is none to which 
it clings so persistently as to the things 
we have not. 

In a sense this is true, of course, of 
what we have had and have lost. But that 
is a comparatively intelligible feeling, made 
up largely of regret, mixed with love and 
self-reproach, and bound up with many 
personal, and, perhaps, even arbitrary, as- 
sociations. It is not the same as the 
strange bloom of ideal beauty which be- 
longs for us to the things in which we 
have not, and never had, nor can hope to 
have, a share. Such things wear a kind 
of remote impersonal grace, which can be 
scattered by no rude touch of change or 
chance, and withered by no closeness of 
grasp. Our thoughts of them are culled 
from all the most perfect instances, and 
combined into a type which, perhaps, 
transcends experience. 

There is a keenness and a persistency 
about our appreciation of the things which 
do not fall to our lot which is rarely found 
in regard of those we have. 

If we could weigh in a balance the things 
Which can, and those which cannot, be 
appropriated, we might perhaps be sur- 
prised to find how very large a part of 
our happiness is derived trom things which 
we cannot lose, because we can never pos- 
sess them. Possession is, of course, a very 
vague word, capable of many different ap- 
plications; but almost in proportion to the 
possibility and completenes of iudivid- 
ual appropriation are the precariousness 
of our tenure and the weight of counter- 
balancing burdens. Sky, sea and moor- 
land, mountains and stars, music and po- 
etry, will never fail, nor do they ever cost 
uS an anxious thought, for they can never 
be ours. We had almost added flowers to 
the list, and all this is indeed true of the 
‘jocund companies” of daffodils, and blue 
firmaments of wild hyacinths, and starry 
glades of wind flowers, the sheets of heather 
and golden furze, and all the hosts of their 
wild compeers, who owe.nothing to hu- 


man care. It is even true, in a sense, of - 


roses and lilies, jessamine and honey- 
Suckles. But because these last are capa- 
ble of becoming cherished nurslings we 
cannot say of them that they never cost us 
an anxious thought. Other people’s roses 
and our neighbor’s lilies may give us un- 
mixed pleasure; a purer though less in- 
tense kind of pleasure than that which we 


gat 


derive from our own carefully nurtured 
plants. The most refined epicureanism 
would perhaps lead us to cultivate, above 
all, a taste for the thornless roses which 
blossom behind no garden hedge, for the 
unfailing lilies which never grew on lawn 
or bed. 

It is impossible to weigh the personal 
against the universal, the cuncrete posses- 
sion against the abstract idea, and say 
from which the greatest enjoyment is de- 
rived in the long run; but certain it is that 
the one tends to displace the other. The 
growth of interest in what is universal and 
abstract is rarely very rapid or very marked 


- in lives filled to the brim with strong per- 


soal interest. What we ‘have called negative 
experience is the choicest soil in which it can 
be made to bloom. If privations have not 
been endured, or have not been sharply 
felt, the mind is hardly ever roused to the 
keenest admiration of which it is capable; 
enjoyment ties it down, and lulls it to 
Sleep, and limits its range. 

Nothing so throws open the doors of the 
soul, and so irresistibly lures it outward, 
as to have gazed long and steadfastly 
upon some great natural source of happi- 
ness, Only to learn that it is forever be- 
yond our grasp. Minds elevatea enough 
to take such an experience kindly, are 
thenceforward undisputed heirs of such 
happiness in all its forms. They man not 
grasp it, and yet it can never elude their 
grasp. They know better than to wish it 
reduced to the narrow limits of their own 
personal belongings; for their eyes are sat- 
isfied with its perpetual presence all around 
them. Pleasure for them is transmuted 
into beauty, possession into. contemplation. 
And contemplation is the one _ satisfying 
joy belonging to this world, for it alone has 


upon it a touch of eternity.—Saturday Re- .- 
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Stimulating and Nutritious. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It supplies just the right element (the 
phosphates) to repair waste of body and 
brain—a food itself, and also helps digest 
other food. 
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Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 
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A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
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Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,..  .30 
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A = spare Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 

BIBLE HISTORY, in a beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


Wirt DUUR >. 


Lowell Times.—The books are very beautiful, 
and excellently adapted for simple gifts. Their 
value, however, is in their contents; self-develop- 
ment, helpfulness, unselfishness, great-hearted 
manliness, 


Power and Use 
- » « By John W. Chadwick. 


Those who have grown to know how good Mr. 
Chadwick’s “average” work is will appreciate the 
value of the present volume when they learn that 
his friends consider the material herein to be of 
his very best. And the highest expectations will 
not be disappointed. The chapters here ert 
are keen, sympathetic, suggestive and helpful to 
an extraordinary degree. The little volume will 
abundantly exemplify its suggestive title; it will 
not only bring to many the consciousness of un- 
suspected Power and Use in themselves, but the 
book itself will de this to every reader. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


The House Beautiful. By Wm. C. Gannett. 
As Natural as Life By Charles G. Ames. 
In Love with Love. By James H. West. 

A Child of Nature. By Marion D. Shutter. 


Baltimore American. — There is a tranquil, 
strengthening, uplifting power in these little 
books that makes one cherish for them, when 
they have been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, 
peas hy sentiment with which we treasure dear 
riends. —— 


Cloth, bevelled, neatly stamped, each 50 cents. 
Special white and gold edition, full gilt, each $1.00. 
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‘This book [now in its fourth ens is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.” Cloth. .$1.75 
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CHARACTER of the 


The Northern Pacific Rail- 


B _ road and its officials is 
road shown in the way it 
| goes about preparing 


Gau ge its tourist literature. 


Kach year it issues a 


- new edition of its ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 


which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. S. 
Fee, the General Passenger agent, be- 
lieves in letting people know what a 
great country they have out there, and 
Mr. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 
neck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 
Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 feet high, and 
related the story of the ascent in 
Sketches of Wonderland, published in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific climb 
in the Bitter Root Range in Montana, to 
hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen 
of the land might know where to go for 
such game. That a railroad company 
is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 
the books will be read as we well know 
these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. S: Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it as we have. 
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Only 12 hours 


to 


California 


The California Limited 
via the Santa Fe Route, 


leaves Chicago 6:00 p. m. Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, reaching 
Los Angelesin 72 hours and San 
Diego in 76 hours. Returns [ion- 
days and Thursdays. Connecting 
train for San Francisco via Mojave. 

Superb vestibuled Pullman pal- 
ace sleepers, buffet smoking car 
and dining car. Most luxurious 
service via any line. 

Daily California Express, carry- 
ing palace and tourist sleepers, 
leaves Chicago 10:25 p. m. 

For ee literature, ad- 
dress G. T. NICHOLSON, 


G.P.A., a S.F. R’y, 
Santa Fe Route. 
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Announcements. 


Che Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
crettes in Chicago. 


ALL Sous CuurRcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssiAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 28rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic HAuu, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer: 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SocIETy, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van _ Buren 
streev. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CuuRCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. * 


IsAtaH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland | 


Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. Conerecation (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac 8S. 
Moses, Minister. 


a 


Oak ParRK Unity CourcH (Universal- 
ist), R. EF. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHuRCcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 1l aA. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 P. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 63825 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


Sr, Pauu’s CuHurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. : 


Srna CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. KE. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CuuRCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcn (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 


- Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL BooK RooMs OF THE HEap- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


 SAPOLIO | 


Booklets _ 
For Christmas 


AND ALL THE YEAR. 


Attractive in form. Popular and inspiring in 
contents. 
The Quest of the Holy Grail. By 
Charles F. Bradley. 
Home to the Ideal. By Frederic A. 


Hinckley. 

The House Beautiful. By William C. 
Gannett. 

Culture without College. By William 
©. Gannett. 


The Home. By Phoebe M. Butler. 
Beauty of Character. By Paul R. . 
Frothingham. — 
Serenity. By James H. West. | 
Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M. 
Tschudy. 
Any one of these would make a desirable gift. 


As @ Holiday reminder the set complete could 
scarcely be excelled. 


Choice edition, printed on heavy paper, silk- 

Cistitched, white or tinted covers, put up in en- 

( titled envelopes, 15 cents each. (Seven to one 
address for $1.00. ) 


*,*For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, - - BOSTON. 


Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELDNFLOWERS 


Che Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. **A small bunch of the most fragrant of 
blossoms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene 
Field’s Farm of Love.’? Contains a selection of 
the most beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. 
Handsomely illustrated by 35 of the world’s great- 
est artists as their contribution to the Monument 
Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been man- 
ufactured for $7. For sale at book stores or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Climax Dish Washer. 

We lead themall. See our 
FREE list of testimonials. Best 
= | 


Machine made. More of 
d ie 


them bei sold. The 
verdict of the ple has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. ‘They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
vr Women. All can be 
convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 

rience of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, <= OHIO. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 

The firm who is afraid 
b to let you try their in- 
cubator before buying 
fam it, has no faith in their 
mi} machine. We will sell 
| Gs you ours ON TRIAL. 

OT A CENT until 
tried, and a child can 
run it with 5 minutes’ attention a day. We 
won FIRST P IZE WORL "S FAIR 
and will win you for as y customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost vos 5 cts. and give you $100 
worth of practical information on poultry 
and incubators and the money there isin 
the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, 
etc., .25. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 7 cents 
and we willsend you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Care 
and Repair,’’ a book of 180 sub and 80 
illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


